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the men lay down to take such rest as they might on
the sodden ground, whilst their chief passed the remain-
der of the night in making arrangements for the coming
battle. The grove in which the English bivouacked was
surrounded by a mud bank and ditch, and about fifty yards
in front of these, on the left bank of the Bhagirathi, there
was a hunting-lodge in which Olive fixed his headquarters.
A little more than a mile to the north of the grove were
the lines of the enemy, with their right resting on the
river and their left stretching far out into the open
plain. Nearly midway between the two positions, and
close to the river, were two tanks, surrounded by large
banks of earth, which played an important part in the
battle. Olive's small army was composed of one thousand
one hundred Europeans and two thousand one hundred
sepoys, with ten light field-pieces. It included detach-
ments from Adlercron's regiment, now the Thirty-ninth,
the Dorsetshire Regiment, which bears on its colours
the word Plassey and the proud motto, Primus in
Indis, and from the Bengal and Madras battalions,1
whose ranks were filled with Dutch, Germans, and
French prisoners who had taken service with the Eng-
lish. Surajah Dowlah had thirty-five thousand infantry,
fifteen thousand cavalry, and fifty-three heavy guns;
and with him were M. St. Frais and about fifty French
soldiers. His army was strong in numbers, but those
numbers inspired their leader with no feeling of confi-
dence. He was entangled in the meshes of an intrigue
from which there could be no issue except by the sword,
and that sword was in the hands of men who had sworn
to betray him. He had alienated those who would have
1 Now the B.O3ral Munster and tlie Royal Dublin Fusiliers.